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Introduction 

On  January  25th,  1954,  at  an  open  discussion 
meeting  in  the  Pierce  School  auditorium,  the 
townspeople  of  Milton  were  asked  “How  do  you 
suggest  that  our  Historical  Society  can  best  serve 
the  Town?”  This  was  a  large  meeting  made  up 
of  representatives  from  schools,  churches,  the  li¬ 
brary,  besides  various  industries,  trades  and  pro¬ 
fessions.  The  answer  was  practically  unanimous 
that  the  most  useful  contribution  the  Society  could 
make  would  be  to  publish,  primarily  for  school- 
children,  and  general  popular  use,  a  short  history 
of  Milton  from  its  first  settlement  up  to  the  present 
day. 

The  suggestion  was  no  sooner  made  than  the 
Society  sprang  into  action.  Dr.  Owen  Kiernan, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  has  served  as  chairman 
of  this  community  project,  with  an  editorial  board 
of  three:  Mrs.  James  B.  Ayer,  editor,  Col.  Edward 
P.  Hamilton,  and  William  Morris  Hunt.  This 
board  chose  nine  members  of  the  Historical  Society, 
each  an  authority  on  his  or  her  given  subject,  to 
submit  articles  for  reference  in  the  compiling  of 
the  whole.  It  has  been  a  stimulating  and  revealing 
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task,  and  if  the  readers  derive  as  much  reward  as 
did  the  authors  then  our  enterprise  has  been  worth¬ 
while. 

This,  then,  is  the  requested  condensed  history, 
in  capsule  form,  of  the  town  of  Milton  from  the 
year  1634  up  to  the  present  day,  1956,  a  span  of 
322  years.  Its  purpose  is  to  show  how  rich  it  is  in 
heirlooms  and  traditions,  how  fundamental  were 
the  achievements  of  its  pioneers,  and  how  applica¬ 
ble  they  have  proved  to  the  development  of  the 
activities  of  the  present  day.  These  activities, 
mental,  moral  and  physical,  have  been  separated 
into  headings,  9  in  number,  each  of  which  has  been 
treated  with  great  care  as  to  accuracy  and  sense  of 
values,  and  we  have  selected  only  the  events  and 
accomplishments  which  are  unique  to  Milton  it¬ 
self,  and,  again,  only  using  the  highlights  of  each 
subject,  for  our  space  is  limited  and  details  are 
prohibitive.  Appreciative  thanks  are  due  to  each 
contributor  for  the  time  and  meticulous  care  that 
were  put  into  the  research,  and  the  information 
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presented  is  an  invaluable  record  for  the  archives 
of  future  generations.  The  editors  were  sorry,  in¬ 
deed,  that  they  could  not  use  word  for  word  more 
of  the  excellent  material,  but  it  was  the  very  ac¬ 
curacy  and  excellence  of  this  same  material  that 
made  the  necessary  abbreviations  possible.  There 
is  so  much  in  our  early  history  that  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  various  other  communities  of  the  time 
that  few  towns  can  claim  priorities  with  any  cer¬ 
tainty,  but  Milton  has  a  few  documented  records 
which  give  actual  proof  of  some  important  facts  to 
which  she  can  legitimately  lay  claim;  these  will  be 
mentioned  in  due  course  and  with  due  pride. 


The  Early  Country  and  Inhabitants 

The  first  consideration  of  this  resume  is  physi¬ 
cal:  what  sort  of  countryside  was  there  in  this 
primeval  region?  The  immigrants,  tired  from  their 
travels  and  anxieties,  must  have  breathed  a  sigh  of 
relief  when  they  looked  upon  the  views  that  greeted 
them  from  the  shores  of  the  Neponset  where  they 
landed  to  explore.  All  around  were  pleasing, 
arable  meadows,  pasture-lands,  small  rivers,  brooks, 
a  blue  chain  of  hills,  and  lovely  woods,  all  leading 
down  to  estuaries  and  harbors  bordered  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  that  ever-present  link  with  the 
mother- world;  a  cozy  and  inviting  place  worthy 
of  further  investigation. 

The  first  concern  of  the  settlers  was,  of  course, 
water,  and  of  this  there  was  a  plentiful  supply  in 
the  rivers  and  brooks,  and  of  a  pure  and  sparkling 
variety. 

The  second  was  food.  The  sea  yielded  a  goodly 
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Old  Watering  Cart  in  the  Village 


variety  of  fish,  the  beaches  held  clams,  oysters  and 
mussels;  and  the  woods  large  and  small  game,  and 
the  air,  fowl.  With  these  necessities  assured  them, 
they  prospected  for  the  building  of  their  farms. 
There  was  splendid  timber  in  the  woods,  tall  stands 
of  pine,  oak  and  chestnut,  the  hand-hewn  beams  of 
which  can  be  identified  today  in  the  attics  and 
foundations  of  many  of  our  old  houses. 

Next  to  their  own  came  the  welfare  of  the  live¬ 
stock,  and  the  pasture-lands  looked  lush  and  green, 
and  satisfying  to  the  starving  eyes  of  their  precious 
herds. 

The  tilling  of  the  soil  was,  of  course,  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance,  for  they  must  have  fodder  and 
grain  for  their  cattle,  and  fruit  and  vegetables  for 
themselves.  Although  some  of  the  fields  were  full 
of  stones  which  would  have  to  be  cleared  by  hand, 
nevertheless,  they  found  much  of  the  soil  rich  and 
promising,  and,  all  these  requirements  having  been 
satisfactorily  met,  it  did  not  take  them  long  to 
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decide  that  this  lovely  region  was  the  place  for 
them  to  make  their  new  homes. 

There  was  was  just  one  last  question,  and  that 
was  the  natives.  What  sort  of  people  were  the 
Indians  who  were  to  be  their  neighbors?  They  had 
heard  rumors  from  the  Plymouth  Colony  and 
others  of  blood-thirsty  attacks,  tomahawks,  scalp- 
ings,  war-dances  and  raids,  so  they  made  cautious 
overtures.  To  their  surprise  and  delight,  they 
found  the  aborigines  passive,  harmless  and  rather 
pathetic;  they  had  been  ravaged  by  the  plague  ten 
years  or  more  ago,  so  the  few  that  were  left  were 
peaceable,  derelict,  parasitical  and  weak;  instead 
of  raiders,  they  had  become  beggars!  There  is 
practically  no  history  recorded  of  these  local  In¬ 
dians  except  that  their  chief  was  named  Chicka- 
taubut.  But  they  did  give  us  their  good  Indian 
corn  which  was  unknown  in  the  old  world  and 
which  proved  an  enormous  addition  to  the  diet  of 
both  man  and  beast.  Their  other  contribution  was 
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some  of  their  names?  which  we  still  use  today,  and 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 


NAME  ORIGIN 


PRESENT  USE 


Massachusetts  Tribe  living  along  Name  of  our  Com- 

Massachusetts  Bay.  monwealth. 

Leader’s  name  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  Meaning 
—  “near  the  Blue 
Hills.” 


neponset  Remnant  of  Massa-  Name  of  the  tidal 

chusetts  Tribe  living  river  that  forms  the 
between  Boston  and  boundary  between 
the  Blue  Hills.  Milton  and  Dorches¬ 

ter. 


ashmont  Indian  Leader  Last  southbound  stop 

on  the  underground. 
Change  to  surface 
trolley  for  Milton. 

mattapan  Indian  Leader  Shopping  Center  just 

over  the  Milton  line. 
Also  the  end  of  the 
surface  car  line. 


chickataubut  Indian  Chief  with  The  second  highest 

Headquarters  in  the  of  the  Blue  Hills. 
Blue  Hills. 

unquity-  Indian  word  inter-  The  original  name 

quisset  preted  to  be  “head  of  that  section  of 

of  the  tidal  river.”  Dorchester  that  be¬ 
came  the  Township 
of  Milton  in  1662. 


Historic  Houses 

One  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  New  England 
legacies  is  its  old  houses,  and  Milton  has  inherited 
a  proud  share.  Documents  record  history  in  a  fac- 
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The  House  of  Captain  Daniel  Vose  in  which  was  signed  the 
Suffolk  Resolves 


tual  form,  but  an  old  house  which  has  been  un¬ 
changed  since  history  was  being  lived  within  its 
walls  is  a  visual  proof  of  the  written  accounts.  We 
are  told  in  books  and  old  letters  about  the  brick 
ovens,  the  trundle-beds,  the  candle-lights  and  lan¬ 
terns,  the  drawing  of  water  by  the  primitive  well- 
sweep,  the  secret  cupboards  and  stairways,  but  a  cit¬ 
izen  of  today,  inured  to  all  the  modern  mechanized 
appliances,  as  soon  as  he  steps  across  the  thresh¬ 
old  into  a  pre-revolutionary  house,  comes  face-to- 
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face  with  the  actual  reality  of  the  living  practices  of 
his  ancestors.  With  the  guidance  of  the  compre¬ 
hensive  research  of  the  Milton  Historical  Society, 
which  lists  and  gives  the  data  of  58  houses  built 
before  1820  and  still  standing,  I  have  selected  42 
which  seem  to  me  the  most  important,  either  archi¬ 
tecturally  or  historically,  22  of  which  are  pre-revo¬ 
lutionary,  and  many  of  the  latter,  except  for  addi¬ 
tions  necessary  for  modern  living,  are  structurally 
unchanged;  the  fire-places,  mantels,  staircases,  pan¬ 
eling  and  flooring  are  as  our  ancestors  designed 
them,  and  their  charm  is  pristine,  revealing,  educa¬ 
tional  and  authentic.  Most  of  them  can  be  seen 
from  their  respective  roads,  and  one,  the  Suffolk 
Resolves  House  is  open  to  the  public  by  appoint¬ 
ment  at  any  time. 

This  committee  hopes  that  its  present  research 
may  arouse  so  much  interest  among  the  townspeo¬ 
ple  that  more  owners  of  these  significant  houses 
may  feel  like  giving  the  public  a  chance  to  visit 
them  at  some  stated  times.  Perhaps  a  tour  of  cer¬ 
tain  ones  could  be  arranged  each  spring  as  other 
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Rising  Sun  Tavern 
Adams  St.  and  Canton  Ave. 


towns,  such  as  Cambridge,  Lexington,  and  Salem, 
have  done  of  late  with  so  much  success,  and  with 
such  gratifying  response.  This  committee  also  begs 
any  interested  readers  to  express  their  approval  and 
offer  any  criticism  to  the  Chairman  who  would 
welcome  it  with  thanks  and  would  also  be  glad  of 
any  further  information  or  suggestion  as  to  how 
to  improve  upon  the  presentation  of  this  patriotic- 
subject. 


42  MILTON  HOUSES  BUILT  BEFORE  1805 
AND  STILL  STANDING  IN  1955 


An  * 

NO. 

denotes  pre-Revolutionary 

ORIGINAL  OWNER 

date 

BUILT 

OWNER  OR  TENANT 

ADAMS  STREET 

*67-69  Joseph  Fenno 

1765 

(Barber-shop) 

203 

Dr.  Amos  Holbrook 

1801 

Joseph  P.  Spang 

*233 

Col.  Joseph  Gooch 

about  1740 

Mrs.  Ellerton  Whitney 

00 

t— 

CM 

* 

Samuel  Swift 

before  1740 

Dr.  Kenneth  Sands 

*362 

Nathan  Babcock 

“  1753 

M.  J.  Noonan 

401 

Widow  Belcher 

“  1776 

William  B.  Crosby 

594 

Glover-Gardner 

about  1785 

Miss  Olds 

*631 

Launcelot  Pierce 

“  1750 

R.  C.  Blatchford 
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BRUSH  HILL  ROAD 


*504 

Roger  Sumner 

“  1678 

Wm.  D.  Benjes 

*676 

Robert  Tucker 

“  1670 

H.  L.  Whitney 

(i earliest  house  in  Milton) 

805 

Dana  Tucker 

before  1798 

G.  P.  Baker 

823 

James  Tucker 

“  1798 

Joseph  Leland 

1045 

Maj.  Joseph  Bent 

“  1798 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 

*1144 

John  Crehore 

about  1724 

Dr.  Henry  Beecher 

1465 

Isaac  Davenport 

“  1794 

Mrs.  Henry  Binney 

*1493 

Davenport  farmhouse 

1707 

Kennard  Wakefield 

CANTON  AVENUE 

215 

Joseph  Babcock 

before  1798 

Mrs.  G.  N.  Hurd 

693 

Lemuel  Gulliver 

1798 

Miss  Fairbank 

*720 

John  Gulliver 

before  1752 

W.  H.  Leary 

*730 

Rev.  Nathaniel  Robbins 

1752 

W.  N.  Sweet 

1238 

Nath.  Davenport 

about  1788 

Roger  Martin 

1350 

Dr.  John  Sprague 

“  1780 

Dr.  J.  B.  Ayer 

*1370 

Suffolk  Resolves  House 

old  part  built  late 

Vose- Holbrook 

1600’s 

new  part  built 

1765 

1514 

Nathaniel  Davenport 

before  1798 

Mrs.  John  Bartol 

1580 

Phineas  Davenport 

about  1802 

Edward  Sawyer 

1631 

William  Crehore 

1781 

William  Rust 

*1839 

William  Davenport 

part  of  present  house 

1720 

S.  H.  Wolcott 

HIGHLAND  STREET 

386 

John  Gibbons 

about  1801 

Bent  Nursing  Home 

HILLSIDE  STREET 

*11 

Samuel  Miller 

about  1771 

Mr.  R.  Cote 

*93 

Samuel  Tucker 

1713 

Howard  Whiteside 

*188 

French-Bronsdon 

part  about 
1770 

Dr.  M.  Putnam 

*217 

Jeremiah  Tucker 

about  1775 

O.  M.  Peterson 

*428 

Capen  House,  moved 
from  Dorchester 

1636 

Mr.  K.  Webster 

HOLMES  LANE 

*36 

Elijah  Wadsworth 

1765 

Wm.  J.  Richards 

MORTON  ROAD 

78 

Gov.  Robbins-Cabot 

1800 

Walter  D.  Brooks 

RANDOLPH  AVENUE 

239 

Thomas  Hollis 

about  1805 

Hatherly  Foster 

1  0 


% 


350 

Ellis 

about  1815 

Dr.  Paul  R. 

*1023 

Capt.  Isaac  Tucker 

1726 

Withington 

R.  Cote 

1100 

Nathaniel  Tucker 

1790 

F.  E.  Firth 

ROBBINS  STREET  AND  MYERS 

LANE 

*23 

Manassah  Tucker 

1708 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Dexter 

MYERS 

LANE 

*19 

William  Tucker 

1760 

Miss  Helen  Walsh 

VOSES 

LANE 

*34 

Gen.  Joseph  Vose 

1761 

W.  R.  Sparrell 

Churches 

As  soon  as  the  settlers  had  built  their  primitive 
houses,  planted  their  gardens,  fenced  in  their  live¬ 
stock  and  established  their  physical  mode  of  life, 
they  turned  to  the  subject  that  was  always  first  in 
the  minds  of  everybody;  the  subject  that  had  driven 
them  from  their  homes  in  England  and  forced 
them  to  undergo  indescribable  hardships  in  seek¬ 
ing  a  new  country  for  their  adoption;  that  subject 


Babcock-Stanley  House  and  Swift’s  Hat  Shop 
East  Side  Adams  St.  in  Village 


was,  of  course,  their  religion.  Although  they  had 
held  informal  meetings  for  worship  in  each  other’s 
houses  from  the  very  first,  it  took  them  about 
twenty  years  to  establish  an  actual  church.  For 
several  decades  the  earliest  Miltonians  traveled  by 
foot  or  ox-cart  over  the  ford  at  the  Neponset  River 
to  a  church  in  Dorchester,  and  no  excuse  or  apology 
was  acceptable  for  absence!  About  1656,  a  Meeting 
House  was  built  on  Milton  Hill,  and  in  1657,  there 
is  a  record  of  the  existence  of  a  minister.  The  first 
formal  establishment  of  a  Milton  Church  occurred 
in  February  1678,  when  12  Milton  Members  of 
the  Dorchester  Church  met  and  signed  a  covenant. 
A  second  Meeting  House  was  built  in  1671,  and  it 
was  here  that  the  Rev.  Peter  Thacher  had  his  long 
and  famous  pastorate. 

The  third  church  was  built  on  Canton  Avenue 
in  1728,  and  after  the  Revolution,  a  fourth  build¬ 
ing  was  dedicated  nearby,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Unitarian  Church.  For  this  occasion,  the  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Robbins  was  presented  with  a  “new 
horse-hair  wig  and  a  black  gown”! 

The  early  church  here  in  the  colonies  was  one- 
denominational,  and  the  church  and  state  were 
considered  as  one.  The  Puritans  had  broken  with 
England  because  they  found  her  too  intolerant,  but 
for  the  first  100  years  or  so,  they,  themselves,  were 
equally  intolerant  from  their  point  of  view,  and 
their  tenets  equally  strict. 

The  church  services  in  the  beginning  were  all 
of  a  pattern.  They  began  early  Sunday  morning 
and  except  for  the  relief  of  a  limited  amount  of 
unaccompanied  hymn-singing,  and  reciting  or 
chanting  of  the  psalms,  they  consisted  of  a  sermon 
which  went  on  without  interruption  for  several 
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hours,  and  which  few  people  understood.  The 
children  wriggled  under  the  reprimanding  glances 
of  their  elders;  the  tired  farmer  dozed  only  to  be 
rudely  awaked  by  the  tithing-man  whose  business 
it  was  to  patrol  the  aisles,  carrying  a  long  stick 
tipped  with  feathers  with  which  he  tickled  any  face 
that  was  suspiciously  inclined  to  nod.  Legend  hath 
it  that  one  end  of  the  stick  had  a  sharp  prong  with 
which  he  prodded  the  men,  the  other  held  the  more 
delicate  reminder  of  feathers  for  the  women!  The 
churches  were  unheated,  and,  in  the  dead  of  winter, 
the  parishoners  carried  little  foot-warmers  to  keep 
their  feet  from  freezing;  it  is  bad  enough  to  think 
of  the  discomfort  of  the  elders,  but  it  is  cruel  to 
imagine  the  plight  of  the  poor  little  children  who 
sat  bolt-upright  in  their  voluminous,  scratchy, 
woolen  clothing,  and  their  wide,  starched  collars, 
unable  to  reach  the  foot-warmers  on  the  ground, 
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Blackman’s  Blacksmith  Shop 
Canton  Ave.  at  Head  of  Parkway 


and  forbidden  to  move  till  the  sermon  was  over. 

After  about  150  years  of  this  uniform  sort  of 
worship,  the  people  grew  more  liberal  in  their 
beliefs,  and  doctrinal  differences  began  to  creep 
into  the  communities.  Unitarianism  was  spreading 
in  Boston  and,  about  1830,  during  the  pastorate  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Gile,  the  church  on  Milton  Hill 
split  into  two  factions,  and  the  First  Evangelical 
Congregational  Church  was  erected  beside  it,  and 
these  two  white  churches,  with  their  classic  steeples, 
stand  today  as  a  typical,  traditional  scene,  the 
symbol  of  all  early  New  England  village  life.  The 
older  church  became  Unitarian,  and  now  has  be¬ 
side  it  the  famous  “Children’s  Church,’’  founded 
in  1937  by  Dorothy  Pomeroy,  wife  of  the,  at  that 
time,  minister  of  the  big  church.  Here  the  chil¬ 
dren  have  their  own  worship  while  their  parents 
attend  the  services  in  the  large  old  church,  its 
guardian.  It  is  a  unique  institution,  one  of  the 
first  and  few  in  the  country,  and  is  proving  a  very 
interesting  and  inspiring  experiment. 

As  early  as  1844,  a  group  of  Methodists  met  for 
services  in  Mattapan,  and  in  1925,  a  Community 
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House  was  built  for  people  of  all  denominations. 

From  this  date  on,  the  various  sects  began  to 
organize  and  grow  in  popularity  and  activity:  early 
in  the  century,  the  Catholic  organization  sprang 
up  and  flourished  in  different  districts,  and  now 
have  four  handsome  buildings. 

About  ten  years  ago,  a  group  of  young  men  and 
women  banded  together  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
serving  Judaism  in  America  —  Temple  Shalom  and 
a  Hebrew  Center,  with  day  and  night  activities  for 
all  ages,  were  established.  Now,  in  1956  Milton 
has  twelve  houses  of  worship  within  its  limits,  all 
beautifully  kept  up  and  well  attended,  and  the 
stubborn  determination  of  our  Puritan  ancestors 
to  make  religious  worship  free  has  certainly  reaped 
its  reward. 


Schools 

The  story  of  the  schools  in  Milton  parallels  the 
story  of  the  development  of  the  town  itself.  Its 
first  settlers  were  persons  dedicated  to  an  abiding 
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belief  in  the  right  of  the  individual  to  freedom  of 
action  and  freedom  of  thought;  they  were  religious, 
industrious  and  independent  men  and  women. 
They  found  a  life  that  was  hard  and  meager  in  its 
rewards,  except  in  that  supreme  reward  of  freedom. 
They  were  concerned  with  the  need  of  universal 
education  to  preserve  that  atmosphere  of  freedom 
and  to  insure  the  growth  and  development  of  their 
free  community  and  its  type  of  government. 

The  early  schools  were  established  solely  to  teach 
children  to  read  and  write,  though  there  was  a  deep 
religious  emphasis  in  most  of  the  subject  matter. 
The  first  school  seems  to  be  impossible  to  locate 
with  any  certainty.  In  a  memorandum  of  March 
4,  1700,  we  find  that  Ebenezer  Clapp  was  chosen 
“scoole  master”  for  the  west  end  of  town  to  teach 
children  and  youth  to  “reed  and  write  and  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  same.”  Thomas  Vose,  the  Town  Clerk, 
kept  the  East  School.  The  curriculum  of  the  earli¬ 
est  colonial  schools  was  limited  to  the  so-called 
“3  R’s”  —  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  The 
discipline  was  strict,  and  the  standard,  such  as  it 
could  be,  was  high.  There  were  no  primers  for 
at  least  100  years,  so  their  reading  matter  was  the 
Bible,  and  their  vocabulary  must  have  been  rich 
from  an  early  age,  for  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
slang  to  complicate  their  language  requirements. 
The  writing  lesson  consisted  of  copying  a  line  of 
some  familiar  quotation,  either  from  the  Bible  or 
some  saying  with  a  moral,  over  and  over  again 
until  it  filled  a  large  page  of  foolscap,  and  it  was 
not  accepted  until  it  was  a  veritable  work  of  art. 
Arithmetic  was  not  so  very  different  from  today, 
but  the  thing  that  was  different  from  ours  was  the 
spelling.  Nobody,  not  even  the  scholars,  worried 
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about  that.  Even  the  most  learned  writers  would 
spell  the  same  word  in  several  different  ways  on 
the  same  page,  and  nobody  cared  as  long  as  their 
arrangement  spelt  the  word!  They  might  spell 
the  word  cat  with  a  k,  or  with  2  t’s,  and  nobody 
cared!  Of  course  they  learned  hymns  and  psalms 
by  heart,  but  the  eyes  of  those  little  early  scholars 
would  open  very  wide  if  they  could  see  one  of  our 
modern  schools  and  realize  the  wealth,  scope  and 
variety  of  subjects  offered  for  them  to  study, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  materials  and  the  school- 
houses!  The  early  colonists  had  a  practical  reali¬ 
zation  of  the  need  of  adequate  support  of  the 
schools,  and  they  finally  secured  the  gift  of  a  tract 
of  land,  and  in  1712  it  was  voted  to  build  a  school 
house;  up  to  now,  schools  had  undoubtedly  been 
kept  in  homes.  It  was  7  years  before  the  vote  was 
carried  out  however,  and,  in  1718,  2  schools  were 
built,  1  for  the  east,  and  1  for  the  west  ends  of 
the  town.  “Timber  shall  be  cut  in  the  church  land 
with  Mr.  Thacher’s  consent.”  “Claw-boards  and 
shingles  left  over  from  covering  the  meeting-house 
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to  be  used  to  cover  school-houses.”  Peter  Thacher 
was  the  first  regularly  ordained  minister  to  serve 
Milton  after  it  became  an  independent  “legal  par¬ 
ish”  and  therefore  his  consent  was  necessary  for 
any  project.  The  town  population  at  this  time  was 
about  400  with  95  tax-payers.  In  1768,  there  were 

3  school-houses  in  use:  1,  Churchill’s  Lane  op¬ 
posite  burying  ground;  2,  Canton  Avenue  near 
Atherton  Street;  3,  Head  of  Harland  Street  at 
Scotch  Woods.  In  this  year  we  have  the  first  men¬ 
tion  of  the  Grammar  School,  which  was  ordered 
to  be  kept  in  2  of  these  institutions,  as  the  statutes 
required  it.  In  1785,  the  town  was  divided  into 

4  school  districts,  and  the  Grammar  School  was  to 
be  kept  for  6  months  of  the  year  at  the  East  end  of 
town,  3  months  at  Brush  Hill  and  3  months  at 
Canton  Avenue. 

The  years  around  1800  were  restless  educa¬ 
tionally  and  there  was  a  general  desire  for  better 
schooling,  especially  for  girls,  who  had  thus  far 
been  rather  neglected.  The  outgrowth  of  this 
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“restlessness”  was  the  establishment  of  a  number  of 
small  private  schools  in  the  “living-rooms”  of  pub¬ 
lic-spirited  citizens.  Miss  Polly  Crane’s  was  very  j 

popular.  It  was  started  for  little  children  and  held 
in  the  old  farm-house  where  she  lived  with  her 
sister  Dolly.  Miss  Polly  lived  to  be  95  years  old, 
but  long  before  her  death  in  1860,  the  “Dames’ 

School”  had  ceased  to  be  and  Miss  Polly  lived  on 
in  the  old  house  alone. 

Miss  Margaret  How  had  a  small  boarding-school 
on  Centre  Street  near  the  cemetery.  She  kept  a 
big  stick  in  the  corner  and  was  feared  but  beloved 
by  her  little  boys  who  sat  with  her  of  a  cold  winter’s 
evening  “on  benches  in  the  great  fire-place  where 
we  could  look  up  at  the  stars  while  she  repeated 
to  us  Watts’  hymns  till  we  got  a  store  of  them  by 
heart  which  we  never  forgot.”*  She  prepared  many 
of  her  boys  for  Milton  Academy  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1807.  About  1844,  the  children  of  fam¬ 
ilies  living  on  Milton  Hill  started  their  education 

*  Legacy  of  New  England,  by  Ayer. 
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in  a  small  building  on  the  Forbes’  property.  It 
lasted  for  some  40  years  and  was  then  merged  with 
Milton  Academy.  One  of  its  two  buildings  was 
moved  in  1937  and  became  The  Children’s  Church 
of  the  First  Parish  Unitarian  Church. 

The  first  School  Committee  was  organized  in 
1827.  Its  duties  however  were  limited;  more  ad¬ 
visory  than  otherwise.  Twenty  years  later  came 
the  recommendation  for  music  and  art  to  be  added 
to  the  curriculum,  and  that  a  map  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  world  be  made  available  for  each 
school  and  “a  time-piece  is  also  desirable  in  the 
school-room.”  “Let  us  lose  no  time  and  spare  no 
pains  in  united  and  well-directed  efforts  to  educate 
our  children.  Prevention  is  better  than  cure.”  In 
1850,  at  the  East  Primary  School  a  “female”  teacher 
taught  95  pupils  for  a  44-week  session  at  a  salary 
of  $4.50  a  week,  and  the  subjects  listed  in  her  cur¬ 
riculum  are:  writing  (and  what  beautiful  writing 
it  had  to  be) ,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar, 
physiology,  philosophy,  United  States  history,  alge¬ 
bra,  drawing  and  Latin!  The  Committee  in  1850 
also  says  “The  number  of  scholars  is  altogether 
disproportioned  to  the  accommodations  .  .  .  the 
state  of  the  air  usually  unhealthy  and  unpleasant.” 
Again,  “It  is  with  pain  that  the  Committee  feels 
obliged  to  refer  to  acts  of  insubordination  on  the 
part  of  a  few  of  the  largest  scholars.  .  .  .  They  go 
to  school  not  to  study  but  to  get  rid  of  work  .  .  . 
and  the  teacher,  especially  if  female,  becomes  an 
object  of  sympathy.”  In  1852,  it  was  recommended 
that  more  and  larger  school-houses  be  built.  The 
new  East  School  was  completed  the  following  year, 
and  the  Rev.  Albert  Teele  said  in  his  dedication 
speech,  “In  a  house  like  this  where  the  atmosphere 
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may  be  kept  pure  .  .  .  the  scholar  will  pursue  his 
studies  with  better  health  and,  consequently, 
greater  success.”  Hygiene  had  come  to  stay!  Also 
in  that  same  year  came  a  plea  for  better  pay  for 
the  teachers.  “In  order  to  have  good  teachers,  we 
must  give  them  liberal  compensation  .  .  .  Except 
that  of  a  parent,  there  is  none  more  important  .  .  . 
a  fearful  responsibility  rests  on  him.” 

With  the  coming  of  the  70’s,  education  faced  a 
new  era  and  the  schools  became  more  or  less  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  state;  therefore,  the  changes 
in  the  system  of  our  schools  were  no  longer  unique 
to  the  town  of  Milton,  and  the  innovations  intro¬ 
duced  from  then  on  were  much  the  same  as  in  all 
the  other  Massachusetts  towns.  There  was  some 
experimenting  with  the  establishment  of  a  Super¬ 
intendent,  and  in  1891  it  was  finally  decided  that 
he  was  a  necessary  adjunct,  and  one  was  appointed. 
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In  1882  the  town  provided  free  textbooks  to  its 
pupils,  and  in  1895  kindergartens  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance  wherever  it  was  feasible,  and  bigger  and 
better  buildings  were  springing  up  at  every  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

The  subject  of  Milton  Academy  has  been  dealt 
with  separately  and  many  times.  Suffice  it  to  say 
here  that  it  was  established  in  1797  and  dedicated 
on  September  9,  1807.  It  was  situated  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Vose  School,  with  the  master’s  house 
at  Thacher  Street  and  Canton  Avenue.  From  a 
beginning  of  28  students,  it  now  has  over  600  in 
its  3  departments;  boys  and  girls  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  from  other  coun- 


tries,  and  it  is  one  of  the  outstanding  private 
American  preparatory  schools. 

Just  before  the  turn  of  the  19th  century,  two 
private  primary  schools  were  started  by  a  group 
of  parents;  one,  the  “Little  School”  on  Randolph 
Avenue,  the  other,  the  Brush  Hill  School  on  Ather¬ 
ton  Street.  These  are  now  merged  with  the  Lower 
School  of  Milton  Academy. 

The  1900’s  wrought  a  change  in  the  pattern. 
From  many  small,  under-staffed,  crowded  plants, 
the  recommendations  were  for  fewer,  larger,  more 
hygienic  buildings,  and  medical  inspection  with  its 
various  branches  was  added.  In  1921,  junior  high 
schools  were  adopted  and  in  1922  there  were  9 
schools  functioning  in  Milton;  now  in  1956,  al¬ 
though  we  have  2  less  in  number,  they  are  all 
large  beautiful  buildings,  equipped  with  every 
modern  improvement.  —  kitchens,  facilities  for  the 
practise  of  creative  projects,  arts,  sciences,  some 
with  gymnasiums  —  and  the  encouragement  for  all 
sorts  of  extra-curricular  activities  is  accentuated. 
Peter  Thacher,  with  his  stress  on  reading  and  writ¬ 
ing  only,  would  be  amazed  at  the  diversity  of  sub¬ 
jects  offered  today!  Beginning  with  the  elementary 
level,  which  includes  music  and  art,  with  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  creativeness,  next;  the  junior  high,  which 
introduces  the  beginning  of  selectivity  in  the  sub¬ 
jects;  to  the  senior  high,  which  lays  stress  on  the 
training  of  individuality.  The  College  Course  takes 
up  problems  of  democracy  and  some  elective 
courses;  and  the  Commercial  Course  adds  stenog¬ 
raphy,  commercial  law,  salesmanship,  office  prac¬ 
tise,  etc.  There  is  also  the  “Driver  Education”  for 
young  motorists,  adult  education  for  the  parents 
and  citizens,  and  the  participation  in  much  of  the 
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management  of  the  school  policies  by  the  Student 
Council. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  many  of  the 
private  schools  which  came  and  went  in  the  town. 
In  1930  the  first  of  the  Parochial  Schools  was  estab¬ 
lished.  Jeanne  D’Arc  Academy  started  in  what  had 
been  a  large  private  home  at  1071  Blue  Hill 
Avenue,  —  a  day  and  boarding  school  for  girls  with 
classes  from  Kindergarten  through  the  twelfth 
grade.  It  has  an  enrollment  of  228. 

In  September,  1941,  St.  Agatha’s  Parish  opened 
an  elementary  school  in  the  old  Bowditch  House 
on  Adams  Street.  In  September,  1952,  the  new 
St.  Agatha’s  School  was  opened,  —  a  large  brick 
building,  also  on  Adams  Street,  beside  St.  Agatha’s 
Church,  and  St.  Mary’s  in  the  Fields  is  about  to 
build  one.  The  newest  of  all  which  is  almost 
finished  is  the  large  Fontbonne  Academy  at  the 
corner  of  Centre  Street  and  Brook  Road. 

There  is  a  happy  relationship  in  Milton  between 
the  public  and  independent  schools  in  scholastic 
events  and  civic  interests. 

Milton  has  every  right  to  be  very  proud  of  its 
schools;  its  teachers,  its  schoolhouses,  its  standards, 
and  most  of  all  its  boys  and  girls  who  respond  to 
these  standards  and  are  proud  of  them.  Education 
has  grown  and  developed  far  from  its  early  theories 
and  practices.  No  need  now  to  complain  of  poor 
attendance;  of  a  constant  changing  of  teachers;  of 
schoolrooms  that  breed  epidemics;  of  lack  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  learn.  And  yet  to  finish  this  outline 
of  the  story  of  schools  in  Milton  no  better  concept 
of  real  education  can  be  stated  than  that  written 
by  the  Reverend  Albert  K.  Teele  in  1864.  “The 
design  of  our  schools  is,  not  to  finish  the  education, 
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but  to  lay  the  foundation  for  future  and  higher 
attainments.  The  aim  should  be,  not  merely  to 
make  the  pupils  remember  their  lessons,  so  that 
they  may  repeat  the  words  of  the  text-book,  but 
to  make  them  think;  to  make  them  look  into  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  exercise  the  power  of  reason;  in  a  word, 
to  teach  them  how  to  study,  and  to  inspire  them 
with  the  love  of  it;  this  gained,  they  will  be  stu¬ 
dents  for  life,  ever  filling  up  the  intervals  of  leisure 
and  business  with  the  cherished  work  of  mental 
culture.” 


Transportation 

Milton  has  always  been  a  tidewater  town,  a 
fact  which  has  had  a  distinct  influence  on  its  his¬ 
tory,  particularly  in  the  days  before  the  railroads 
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and  good  highways  replaced  water  as  the  principal 
mode  of  local  as  well  as  coastwise  transportation. 
This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  Granite 
Railroad,  the  first  in  the  United  States,  was  built 
in  1826,  not  to  carry  stone  to  its  destination  in 
Charlestown,  but  to  the  tidewater  landing  in  Mil- 
ton,  where  the  rough  blocks  were  cut  into  shape 
in  nearby  sheds  and  thence  laden  onto  the  waiting 
sloops.  The  old  railroad  bed  ran  through  East 
Milton  where  the  new  South-Eastern  Express- way 
is  now  being  constructed.  The  granite  was  from 
the  Quincy  Quarries  and  was  used  for  the  building 
of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  in  Charlestown. 

Sloops  and  small  schooners  sailed  up  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Neponset  River  from  the  very  earli¬ 
est  times.  Later,  a  steamboat,  The  Neponset,  the 
first  steam-vessel  built  on  the  Massachusetts  shores 
south  of  Boston,  towed  the  granite-laden  sloops 
down  the  narrow  waters  to  the  Bay  from  whence 
they  sailed  under  their  own  power  to  their  destina- 
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tion.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  this  same  early 
landing  is  used  by  numerous  small  craft  at  the 
present  time. 

The  name  of  Daniel  Vose  should  be  mentioned 
here,  because  he  was  one  of  the  more  prosperous 
coastwise  traders  and  kept  his  boat  at  his  private 
wharf  directly  back  of  his  home  in  the  village.  It 
was  he  who  lent  his  house  for  the  signing  of  the 
Suffolk  Resolves  just  before  the  Revolution. 

There  was  also  some  fairly  important  ship-build¬ 
ing  in  this  region  beginning  in  the  late  17th 
Century.  From  1786-1815,  33  vessels  were  built: 
16  ships,  6  brigantines,  3  schooners  and  8  sloops. 
Of  the  larger  vessels,  many  had  long  and  prominent 
careers  as  traders  and  whaling-ships,  some  actually 
taking  part  in  the  romantic  adventures  of  the 
China  Trade.  The  old  ship-yard  site  of  Briggs 
Wharf,  later  known  as  Forbes  Wharf,  can  still  be 
seen  below  the  Forbes  Road  development  on  the 
water-side  of  Milton  Hill.  It  is  fascinating  to  real¬ 
ize  that  this  deserted  spot  was  once  alive  with  the 
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picturesque  commerce  of  those  exciting  times:  the 
eager  crowds  getting  in  the  way  of  the  gang-planks, 
the  tang  of  the  marline,  the  flapping  of  the  rigging 
in  the  breeze,  and  the  little  boys  agape  with  visions 
of  other  worlds. 

For  the  first  200  years  the  settlers  had  to  get 
themselves  to  Boston  either  by  horse-back,  some 
sort  of  private  carriage,  or  by  a  public  stage-coach, 
which  ran  neither  often  nor  fast,  and  it  was  a  day’s 
excursion  there  and  back  —  no  Rapid  Transit  then! 
In  1847,  a  Milton  Branch  of  the  Old  Colony  Rail¬ 
road  was  built  and  must  have  been  a  stirring  event! 
Later,  the  Mattapan,  Readville  and  Hyde  Park 
districts  had  accommodations  on  the  New  York, 
New  England  and  Providence  Railway,  but  it 
wasn’t  until  1871  that  East  Milton  secured  services. 

In  the  earliest  times  the  passage  over  the  river 
at  the  Lower  Mills  was  by  ford,  a  short  distance 
above  the  present  bridge;  near  this  the  first  bridge 
was  built  in  1634.  Another  of  the  earliest  bridges, 
which  is  still  in  constant  use,  was  a  rude  affair 
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Paul’s  Bridge,  about  1895 


built  for  the  use  of  the  farmers  to  carry  their  goods 
over  the  “Fowl  Meadows”  from  Milton  to  Hyde 
Park;  it  is  the  one  so  well  known  to  us  today  as 
“Paul’s  Bridge”  in  Readville.  The  Neponset  River 
was  bridged  7  times,  twice  for  the  railroads  and  5 
times  for  the  convenience  of  public  travel  from 
one  town  to  another. 

Milton  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  Massachusetts 
towns  to  establish  an  electric  street-car  line  con¬ 
necting  it  with  the  outside  world,  and  the  reason 
is  an  amusing  story  of  New  England  conservatism. 
Whenever  a  progressive  group  of  citizens  brought 
up  the  subject  in  the  town  meetings,  the  magnates 
of  the  large  estates  united  in  such  stiff  opposition 
that  the  matter  had  to  be  dropped.  “Why,”  said 
they  in  a  chorus  of  bewilderment,  “What  would 
become  of  our  coachmen  and  horses  if  such  a  meas¬ 
ure  should  be  adopted?”  And  so,  although  many 
of  the  neighboring  townships  had  had  well-estab¬ 
lished  trolley-lines  for  several  years,  it  was  not  until 
1898  that  Milton,  with  apologies  to  its  horses,  be¬ 
gan  to  construct  its  net-work  of  branch  lines,  con¬ 
necting  with  those  already  operating  in  other  com¬ 
munities,  thus  enabling  the  people  to  get  them¬ 
selves  about  and  visit  their  distant  friends.  These 
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local  car-lines  were  gradually  taken  over  or  merged 
with  the  larger  concerns  which  continued  to  op¬ 
erate  until  1928,  when  they  were  gradually  aban¬ 
doned  owing  to  the  development  of  our  present 
Rapid  Transit  System,  and  thus  ended  the  era  of 
the  electric  trolley-cars  in  Milton. 

Government 

Next  in  importance  to  church  and  school  came 
government.  In  order  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of 
the  newly  formed  colony  with  order,  fairness  and 
efficiency,  there  must  be  a  legalized  code  of  laws, 
and  a  system  workable  and  equally  beneficial  to 
all.  The  people  had  escaped  from  the  tyranny  of 
Charles  I  and  were  filled  with  ambition  for  a  free, 
representative  government  of  their  own.  The 
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settlers,  for  reasons  of  convenience,  had  formed 
themselves  into  compact  communities  and  called 
these  “towns.” 

The  Town  of  Dorchester,  which  included  within 
its  area  the  present  Town  of  Milton,  was  settled 
in  1630  by  Puritans  for  the  most  part  from  Dor¬ 
chester,  England.  In  the  late  1630’s  its  territory 
extended  almost  to  the  borders  of  Rhode  Island 
over  35  miles  distant,  and  was  then  known  as  “ye 
greatest  towne  in  New  England.”  The  area  of 
Dorchester  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Neponset 
River  was  called  Unquataquissett  or  Unquity,  de¬ 
noting,  “a  place  at  the  end  of  a  small  tidal  stream 
or  creek.” 

In  December  1662  a  general  town  meeting  of 
Dorchester  voted  that  Unquity  should  become  a 
separate  township,  and  a  petition  for  incorporation 
was  immediately  presented  to  the  General  Court 
which  granted  it.  Upon  motion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  new  town,  the  General  Court  ordered  that 
the  town  should  be  called  Milton. 

The  creation  of  this  “town”  government  took 
the  form  of  so-called  “town-meetings,”  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  our  Milton  government  today.  All  male 
citizens  who  were  of  legal  age  could  attend  and 
vote.  Women  in  those  days  were  not  concerned  in 
politics.  Of  course,  all  the  local  laws  were  subject 
to  those  already  decreed  by  the  King  of  England 
but,  as  long  as  the  townspeople  did  nothing  dis¬ 
obedient  to  these,  they  were  allowed  to  govern 
themselves  in  their  own  way.  The  town  meeting 
form  of  government  was  adopted  upon  incorpora¬ 
tion  and  has  continued  to  the  present  with  rela¬ 
tively  few  modifications.  One  of  the  deep  concerns 
of  the  governing  body  was  the  “importance  of 


converting  the  Indians  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
onlie  true  God,  which  is  the  principall  ende  of  the 
Plantacion.” 

While  the  records  of  the  first  eight  years  of  the 
town  are  most  imperfect,  the  records  covering  the 
first  decades  graphically  depict  the  life  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  our  early  citizens.  Few  details  of  the  civil 
or  religious  life  of  the  community  were  too  small 
for  the  attention  of  the  town  meeting.  Such  prob¬ 
lems  as  the  arrangement  of  the  pews  in  the  meet¬ 
ing  house,  fines  for  straying  live-stock,  bounties 
for  the  slaying  of  wolves,  the  minister’s  salary  and 
living  quarters,  surveying  the  highways,  wood 
gathering,  and  a  myriad  of  other  matters  were  con¬ 
sidered  in  this  unique  form.  In  1728,  for  example, 
it  was  voted  that  “the  Provision  that  shall  be  made 
for  raising  our  meeting  house  shall  be  bread  and 
cheese  and  bear,  sider  and  rum.” 

For  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Town, 
a  board  of  selectmen  was  elected.  The  number 
was  either  3  or  5  until  1778.  After  that  time  only 
3  were  elected.  These  officers  administered  the  fi¬ 
nances  of  the  town,  ran  the  schools,  took  care  of 
the  poor,  surveyed  the  highways,  let  out  contracts 
for  public  work  and  exercised  such  powers  as  were 
necessary  to  secure  and  maintain  the  peace,  safety 
and  comfort  of  the  people.  As  stewards  of  the 
people,  they  gave  to  the  town  meeting  an  account 
of  their  stewardship  in  the  form  of  an  annual 
report. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  following 
officers  were  either  appointed  or  elected:  fence 
viewers,  who  supervised  the  erection  of  boundary 
fences;  surveyors  of  the  highway;  hog  reeves,  who 
saw  to  it  that  rings  were  kept  in  the  noses  of  swine 
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running  at  large  and  doing  damage  by  rooting  up 
the  crops;  field  driver  who  impounded  stray  cattle; 
keeper  of  the  town  pound;  tithing  men,  who  saw 
that  people  attended  church  and,  with  foxtail 
wand,  kept  them  awake  during  the  sermon  which 
was  inclined  to  be  somewhat  lengthy;  sealers  of 
weights  and  measures;  sealers  of  leather  tanned  in 
the  town;  tax  collectors;  and  Haywards,  who  kept 
a  common  herd  of  cattle  in  the  town  and  saw  to 
it  that  they  did  not  break  or  injure  the  hedges  of 
inclosed  lands. 

Punishments  were  inflicted  by  the  constable  for 
various  degrees  of  crime;  every  town  square  had 
its  stocks  and  whipping-post,  and  there  is  mention 
of  the  existence  of  a  “cage”  at  the  poor  house, 
probably  to  confine  anyone  who  became  tempo- 


rarily  obstreperous;  and  in  December  1673  Dinah 
Silvester  was  “whipped  with  20  stripes”  (for  im¬ 
morality)  “being  apwinted  thereto  by  the  County 
Court  in  the  presence  of  the  selectmen  and  pres¬ 
ently  aftar  Edward  Vose,  constable,  Did  Deliver 
her  and  her  child  to  the  selectmen  to  be  provided 
for  .  . 

The  ensuing  years  from  the  early  1700s  to  the 
present  have  seen  the  town  gradually  increasing 
in  population  and  the  business  of  running  the 
town  becoming  more  and  more  complex.  Delega¬ 
tion  of  authority  to  more  elective  and  appointive 
offices  became  necessary.  Police  and  Fire  Depart¬ 
ments  were  relatively  late  innovations.  Originally, 
the  schools  were  run  by  the  selectmen,  but  in  1827 
the  system  of  School  Committees  was  instituted 
and  elected  each  year.  At  first  it  was  purely  ad¬ 
visory,  but  in  1846  it  took  over  full  responsibility, 
subject  only  to  a  money  appropriation  allotted  by 
the  town  meeting. 

As  the  town  enlarged,  open  town  meetings  be¬ 
came  too  unwieldy.  Nevertheless,  it  was  not  until 
1927  that  the  town  voted  to  “erect  and  constitute 
in  the  Town  of  Milton  representative  town  govern¬ 
ment  by  limited  town  meetings.”  With  all  the  ap¬ 
parent  increase  in  the  size  of  the  Town  and  the 
complexity  of  Town  affairs,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  our  Town  meeting  form  of  government 
still  maintains  its  inherently  democratic  quality 
which  was  instilled  in  the  early  days  of  the  colony. 

It  was  more  than  200  years  since  Milton  had  been 
an  incorporated  town  that  it  adopted  and  author¬ 
ized  an  official  seal.  A  committee  of  3,  one  of  whom 
was  Albert  K.  Teele,  the  author  of  our  History  of 
Milton,  put  much  time  and  careful  study  into  the 
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matter  and  submitted  their  design  to  the  annual 
town-meeting,  which  accepted  it  and  it  is  the  one  in 
use  today.  In  the  foreground  is  the  Neponset 
River,  and  people  trading  with  the  Indians;  in  the 
background  are  the  Blue  Hills;  on  the  left,  a  ship 
is  being  launched  from  the  ways;  on  the  right, 
farm  implements;  and  on  the  top,  a  replica  of 
Milton  Abbey  in  Dorsetshire,  England,  from  which 
it  is  supposed  that  our  town  was  named. 

In  closing,  no  history  of  town  government  would 
be  complete  without  general  mention  of  the  part 
played  by  town  meetings  during  the  years  leading 
up  to  the  Revolution  and  afterwards.  The  reso¬ 
lutions  of  numerous  town  meetings  voiced  in  plain 
terms  the  sentiment  for  independence  and  were 
the  precursors  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
While  the  Suffolk  Resolves  in  1774  were  not  a 
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resolution  of  the  Town  of  Milton,  they  were  Re¬ 
solves  of  the  County  in  which  Milton  was  located 
and  to  which  Milton  sent  delegates,  and  were 
adopted  at  a  meeting  in  Milton  Village  in  the 
house  of  the  afore-mentioned  Daniel  Vose.  The 
influence  of  Town  Meetings  continued  after  the 
Revolution  and  led  Thomas  Jefferson  to  say: 
“How  powerful  did  we  feel  the  energy  of  this 
organization  (the  towns)  in  the  case  of  the  Em¬ 
bargo.  I  felt  the  foundations  of  government 
shaken  under  my  feet  by  the  New  England  town¬ 
ships.  There  was  not  an  individual  in  their  states 
whose  body  was  now  thrown  with  all  its  mo¬ 
mentum  into  action,  and  although  the  whole  of 
the  other  states  was  known  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
measure,  yet  the  organization  of  this  selfish  com¬ 
munity  enabled  it  to  overthrow  the  Union.  .  .  . 
They  have  proved  themselves  the  wisest  invention 
ever  devised  by  the  wit  of  man  for  the  perfect  exer¬ 
cise  of  self-government  and  for  its  preservation.” 


Business  and  Industry 

The  people  who  first  established  themselves  in 
Milton  were  primarily  farmers,  and  they  brought 
with  them  the  crafts  they  had  learned  in  their 
fatherland.  It  took  them  some  time  to  clear  and 
develop  their  property,  and  during  this  period  they 
were  from  necessity,  a  self-sufficient  group,  raising 
their  own  animals  and  garden-produce,  and  making 
their  own  cloth  and  leather.  The  women  spun  and 
wove  the  wool  on  hand-made  looms,  the  little  girls 
learning  to  help  their  mothers  at  an  early  age.  The 
men  hunted  the  near-by  woods  which  were  full  of 
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really  big  game  like  bear,  wolves,  and,  of  course, 
foxes  and  deer,  all  useful  for  not  only  meat,  but 
furs  and  leather  for  harness  and  shoes.  The  boys, 
who  were  taught  quite  young  the  proper  use  of 
firearms,  became  remarkably  adept  at  handling  the 
clumsy  great  flint-locks,  and  made  many  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  family  requirements. 

But  as  soon  as  the  community  became  securely 
established  and  was  prosperous  enough  to  want  to 
expand,  it  began  to  consider  the  problem  of  various 
forms  of  industry  which  the  powerful  falls  of  the 
Neponset  River  suggested,  and  it  is  around  these 
that  the  beginnings  of  simple  manufacturing 
sprang  up.  The  first  enterprise  was  a  water- 
powered  grist-mill  established  as  early  as  1634  by 
Israel  Stoughton;  heretofore  all  grain  had  been 
ground  by  hand.  Think  what  a  triumph  to  the 
householders  to  be  able  to  take  their  unground 
corn  and  wheat  to  the  mill  and  bring  back  to  their 
kitchens  full  sacks  of  golden  meal  for  their  porridge 
and  bread! 
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Another  early  industry  was  John  Glover’s  Tan¬ 
nery  which  cured  their  hides  into  a  smoother, 
softer,  more  workable  form  than  the  stiff,  crude 
material  they  had  been  preparing  at  home. 

Soon  after  the  tannery  came  the  manufacture  of 
gun-powder,  then  the  paper-mill  (the  ancestor  of 
the  present  Tileston  &  Hollingsworth  Paper  Mills 
in  Hyde  Park)  and  last,  but  not  least,  just  before 
the  Revolution,  appeared  the  first  power-operated 
chocolate  factory  in  America,  but  not  the  first 
manufacture  of  chocolate.  This  had  been  done  in 
a  hand-mill  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  for  Peter 
Thacher  says  in  his  diary  on  August  28,  1678: 
“My  child  was  taken  very  sick  .  .  .  (occasioned, 
as  I  judged,  by  some  chuckalett  wh.  shee  eat  ys 
morning)  .”  The  child,  Theodora,  being  then 
under  one  year  of  age!  This  factory  has  developed 
into  what  we  now  know  as  the  Walter  Baker  Com¬ 
pany,  a  subsidiary  of  General  Foods,  Inc. 

Milton  had  also  its  individual  craftsmen.  A  man 
named  Benjamin  Crehore  is  credited  with  making 
one  of  the  first  violin-cellos  in  this  country,  and 
also  one  of  the  first  piano-fortes,  which  was  the  di- 
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rect  antecedent  of  todays  Chickering  piano.  Per¬ 
haps  his  most  intriguing  invention  was  the  artificial 
“spring  leg”  which  replaced  the  clumsy  wooden 
stump  used  for  many  hundreds  of  years  by  the 
unfortunate  victims  who  had  lost  their  limbs. 

It  would  seem  that  the  early  residents  of  Milton 
enjoyed  their  be  tween-meal  snacks,  for  the  Town 
abounded  in  bakeries.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
was  that  conducted  by  Artemus  Kennedy,  and  from 
this  small  beginning  there  developed  the  well- 
known  Kennedy  cookies  or  crackers  which  afe  still 
familiar  to  many  people  here  in  Milton  today;  also 
the  Bent  and  Company  Establishment  which  still 
manufactures  the  original  “water-crackers.” 

In  1853,  a  thriving  ice  business,  which  had  its 
beginning  in  what  is  now  known  as  Pope’s  Pond 
on  Blue  Hill  Parkway  near  the  corner  of  Canton 
Avenue,  came  into  being.  Later,  Mr.  Jacob  Turner 
began  the  storage  and  sale  of  ice  from  what  we 
now  call  Turner’s  Pond  at  the  junction  of  Brook 
Road  and  Canton  Avenue.  Here  Pine  Tree  Brook 
had  been  dammed  to  provide  a  washing  area  for 
hides.  That  concern  was  known  as  the  Woolworks 
or  the  Davis  Skin  Shops,  and  the  proprietor  of  these 
shops  was  called  by  the  appetizing  name  of  “Pickle 
Davis”!  From  the  flooded  area  ice  was  cut  and  sold. 

In  the  year  1891,  there  was  established  what  is 
known  as  the  Milton  Light  and  Power  Company 
located  on  Central  Avenue  on  the  present  site  of 
the  Police  Station.  It  has  been  reported  that  this 
company  supplied  the  light  only  from  four  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  until  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning 
inasmuch  as  most  homes  in  this  era  were  lighted 
by  kerosene  or  gas.  Electric  lights  were  not  com¬ 
mon.  In  the  year  1903,  it  was  bought  by  the  Edison 
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Company,  which  concern  serves  the  town  today. 

Although  Milton  is  no  longer  one  of  the  most 
prominent  industrial  areas  in  Massachusetts,  it  is, 
and  ever  will  be,  one  of  the  most  prominent  owners 
of  history  and  tradition,  and  those  are  more  pre¬ 
cious  possessions  than  factories  and  engines  of  so- 
called  “progress.” 


The  Library 

In  Colonial  times,  books  were  not  so  numerous 
nor  so  easily  purchased  as  they  are  now.  Only  the 
wealthy  were  able  to  own  their  own  books.  Others 
must  limit  themselves  usually  to  a  Bible  and  a 
speller.  Should  you  have  dropped  into  Daniel 
Vose’s  parlor  of  an  evening  in  the  year  1770,  you 
would  not  have  seen  any  book-shelves,  or  racks  on 
his  table.  He  would  have  had  a  large  and  well- 
worn  Bible  by  the  fire-side  with  his  spectacles 
beside  it,  and,  possibly,  a  copy  or  two  of  Cotton 
Mather’s  sermons,  but  that  is  all:  no  magazines, 
no  novels,  no  comics  nor  even  histories;  popular 
reading-matter  in  those  days  was  entirely  unknown. 

The  public  library  is  a  comparatively  modern 
institution  and  when  Milton  started  to  think  about 
the  subject,  she  was  only  doing  what  many  similar 
towns  were  doing,  and  cannot  claim  any  particular 
originality  except  in  one  or  two  instances  which 
will  be  mentioned  in  due  course.  In  Milton  the 
first  mention  of  any  library,  public  or  by  subscrip¬ 
tion,  came  in  1792  when  a  Library  Society  was 
established  on  Brush  Hill.  A  catalogue  was  pub¬ 
lished  listing  about  fifty  books  available  to  sub¬ 
scribers.  Eighty  people  enjoyed  the  privileges  of 
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borrowing  these  books  for  a  small  yearly  fee. 

The  first  Milton  Public  Library  was  established 
in  rented  quarters  in  the  Baker  Building  in  the 
Village.  Any  Milton  citizen  over  fourteen  years 
of  age  was  allowed  to  borrow  the  books  and  use 
the  reading  room. 

East  Milton  residents  for  some  time  had  been 
requesting  library  service  nearer  their  homes.  This 
was  granted  in  1883. 

In  1899  voters  from  Mattapan  did  likewise  for 
their  section  of  the  Town.  In  1900  the  Mattapan 
Branch  was  opened  at  the  junction  of  the  Parkway 
and  Blue  Hill  Avenue. 

In  1899,  also,  the  first  extension  of  library  service 
to  the  Scotch  Woods  area  was  accomplished. 

The  most  unique  event  in  the  Library’s  history 
was  the  establishment  in  1902  of  mobile  book  serv¬ 
ice.  This  was  an  experiment  which  the  Milton 
Public  Library  was  among  the  first  in  the  State  to 
try,  and  it  was  undertaken  only  after  a  year’s  in¬ 
vestigation  and  study. 

It  is  believed  that  this  mobile  book  delivery  was 
one  of  the  first  in  the  United  States.  Milton’s  was 
carried  on  by  horse  and  wagon,  and  was  continued 
thus  until  January  27,  1927  when  an  automobile 
crashed  into  the  outfit.  The  wagon  was  demolished, 
and  the  horse  had  to  be  killed,  but  the  driver 
escaped  serious  injury.  A  rented  car  was  substi¬ 
tuted  until  1929  when  a  motor  truck  was  pur¬ 
chased.  Mobile  book  service  is  still  being  main¬ 
tained  today  to  the  branch  libraries,  schools,  and 
playgrounds;  but  the  family  car  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  house-to-house  delivery,  and  calls  for  the 
individual  requirements  are  made  personally  by 
the  townspeople. 


The  third  event  in  Library  history  was  the  pro¬ 
curement  of  a  building  all  its  own.  On  January  1 1, 
1901  the  Board  of  Trustees  voted:  “that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Trustees  a  fireproof  building  ade¬ 
quate  in  size  for  library  and  reading  rooms  has 
become  a  necessity,”  and  on  June  11th,  1904,  the 
dedicatory  exercises  were  held  and  the  beautiful 
new  building  was  opened  for  public  use. 

It  was  in  1904  also  that  the  children  of  Milton 
became  an  important  part  of  the  Public  Library. 
They  now  had  a  room  of  their  own,  and  the  Trust¬ 
ees  voted  at  that  time  to  eliminate  any  age  limit 
for  taking  books;  the  Investigating  Committee 
ended  its  report  by  saying,  “No  school  education 
is  complete  which  does  not  conduct  the  child  to 
a  good  library.” 

As  the  town  grew,  the  necessity  of  branch  library 
buildings  at  Mattapan  and  East  Milton  was  ap¬ 
parent.  In  the  years  1929  and  ’31  respectively, 
through  the  concern  and  generosity  of  Mr.  Nathan¬ 
iel  T.  Kidder,  who  gave  land  for  the  buildings 
and  support  for  the  enterprise,  these  two  branches 
were  established. 

And  so,  it  seems  that  the  populace  today  are  just 
as  ambitious  as  their  Puritan  ancestors  to  acquire 
knowledge  and  improve  their  minds,  for  the  im¬ 
portance  of  intellectual  development  increases  with 
the  development  of  life. 


Firsts 

All  early  communities  are  eager  to  claim  the 
honor  of  being  the  originator  of  as  many  inven¬ 
tions  as  possible,  and  such  claims  are  difficult  to 
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prove  with  actual  certainty;  therefore,  we  have 
listed  only  those  of  which  there  are  documented 
records  in  existence  today: 

1634  The  1st  water-powered  grist-mill  established  on  the 
Neponset  River  by  Israel  Stoughton,  on  the  site  of 
the  Lower  Mills. 

1675  The  1st  gun  powder  mill. 

1728  The  1st  paper-mill  in  New  England,  probably 
about  3rd  in  the  country. 

1765  The  1st  chocolate  mill  (though  not  the  1st  manu¬ 
facture  of  chocolate)  . 

1809  The  1st  organized  small-pox  vaccination  in  the 
country. 

This  pioneer  work  in  science  is  one  of  the  events 
in  which  Milton  should  feel  the  greatest  pride. 
The  medical  profession  everywhere  in  Europe 
had  had  nothing  but  frustration  for  over  200 
years  in  its  experimental  efforts  with  innocula- 
tion,  which  was  the  precursor  of  vaccination.  In 
1717  the  disease  became  so  prevalent  around 
Boston  and  its  environs,  that  Cotton  Mather  and 
Zabdiel  Boylston,  with  the  assistance  of  Gov. 
Hutchinson,  tried  to  establish  the  treatment. 
The  opposition  was  so  violent  in  spite  of  many 
successful  results,  that  the  lives  of  these  pioneers 
were  threatened  if  they  continued  their  pursuit. 
In  1779  the  discovery  of  vaccination  had  been 
made  in  England,  and  in  1802  the  Board  of 
Health  of  Boston  opened  a  vaccination  clinic  on 
Noddle’s  Island  in  Boston  Harbor,  and  in  1809, 
Dr.  Amos  Holbrook,  the  Milton  local  general 
practitioner,  with  the  pioneer  spirit  and  deter¬ 
mination  of  his  ancestors,  successfully  established 
a  clinic  here,  which  was  free  to  all  the  habitants, 
and  this  clinic  was  the  first  free  vaccination 
center  in  America.  (Ref.  F.  R.  Packard,  History 
of  Medicine  in  U.S.  1901  edition.) 

1826  Milton  combined  with  Quincy  in  building  the  1st 
railroad  in  the  country,  and  the  1st  railway  cars 
were  made  in  Milton. 


1885  The  1st  weather  research  observatory  in  the  coun¬ 
try  was  established  by  A.  Lawrence  Rotch  on  top 
of  Blue  Hill,  and  the  1st  kite-borne  recording  in¬ 
struments  were  sent  aloft  from  there. 

1902  The  1st  library  “Book  Mobile”  in  Massachusetts 
was  established  here  and  was  one  of  the  first  in  the 
country,  if  not  the  first. 

1935  The  1st  use  in  the  United  States  of  balloons  carry¬ 
ing  radios  which  sent  back  upper-air  temperatures 
and  humidities.  This  is  the  standard  method  used 
today  all  across  the  country. 


